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LOS ANGELES IN THE ADOBE AGE. 



BY J. M. GUINN. 



[Published in Los Angeles Daily Times, Jan. 1, 1898.] 

Cities in their growth and development pass through distinctive 
ages iu the use of the material of which they are built. Most of the 
large cities of the United States began their existence in the wooden 
age, and have progressed successively through the brick and stone 
age, the iron age, and are entering upon the steel age. The cities 
of the extreme Southwest — ^those of New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and 
Southern California — like ancient Babylon and imperial Eome, began 
their existence in the clay or adobe age. It took our own city of Los 
Angeles three-quarters of a century to emerge from the adobe age. 

At the time of the final conquest of the city by the United States 
troops (January 10, 1847,) there was not within its limits (if I am 
rightly informed,) a building built of any other material than adobe, 
or sun-dried brick. The first wooden building built in Los Angeles 
was erected in 1851. It was framed in Boston, and the material, all 
shaped ready for putting together, was shipped around the Horn — a 
sea voyage of 18,000 miles. The material was hauled from San Pedro 
to the city on old carretas or Mexican ox carts. This building was 
erected on the site now occupied by the old Merced Theater, on North 
Main street, just south of the Pico House, or National Hotel, as it 
is now called. Another wooden building, among the first built in the 
city, was the "Three Sisters," so called from its three gables and 
parallel roof ridges giving it the appearance of three separate houses. 
It was built by Henry Dalton. The material in it was mahogany, 
brought from Central America. It stood on the southern part of the 
present site of the Central Block on North Spring street. The first 
iron house was built in 1852. The material, shaped and numbered 
ready for putting together, was shipped from England to Los Angeles 
via Cape Horn. It stood on or near the corner of Court and North 
Spring street. The first brick burned in the city was made by Jesse 
Hunter in 1852. The first brick house was built by Hunter in 1853. 
It is still standing. It is the story-and-a-half dwelling just north of 
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the Van Nuys Hotel, on the Downey property, west side of Main 
street near Fourth street. It was considered in early 
days quite an aristocratic residence. Adobe as a build- 
ing material continued to be used to a limited extent for 
at least a decade after the American conquest. It fell 
into disuse, not because it was expensive or because it was unsuited 
to the climate-;-an adobe house, well constructed, is one of the most 
comfortable of dwellings, warm in winter, cool in summer. It fell 
into disuse because the process of preparing and building with it was 
too tedious and too slow for a fast age. An adobe house, like Eome, 
was not built in a day. It took five years to build the Plaza Churcli. 
Having briefly sketched the transition period of our city's growth, 
when wood and brick came into use as building material, I turn back 
to my theme, the adobe age of the old pueblo. 

A century ago Los Angeles was a walled town — its walls, like 
those of Rome in Bomulus's day, were built of clay. A guard of tne 
King's soldiers nightly kept watch and ward over the sleeping town. 
Every male inhabitant of military age was enrolled for duty. The 
Indians were numerous and predatory, if not blood-thirsty. Fifty 
years after the first settlement Indian scares still continued, and a 
guard was kept on duty at the cuartel that stood on the eastern side 
of the plaza vieja. By the beginning of the present century the 
town had grown beyond the walls. As it grew, it straggled off from 
its nucleus — ^the old plaza — in an irregular sort of a way, without 
plot or plan. 

When a new house was needed — and a house was not built in 
those days until there was urgent need for it — ^the builder selected 
a site and applied to the Ayuntamiento for a grant of a piece of the 
pueblo lands. If no one claimed the lot asked for, he was granted it. 
If he did not build a house on it within a given time — usually a year 
from the time the /grant was made — any citizen could denounce the 
property, and with permission of the Ayuntamiento take possession 
of it. The builder of a new house built it wherever it was most con- 
venient to him without regard to streets. If the house did not align 
with the street the street could adjust itself to the house. Half a 
century after the founding of the pueblo, here was not a regularly- 
laid-out street within its limits. In 1849, when Lieut. Ord made his 
plan of the "Ciudad de Los Angeles," some of the houses stood in the 
middle of the newly-laid-off streets and others half way between two 
streets, with a frontage on neither. After much tribulation in try- 
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ing to adjust street lines and property lines, the City Council, in 
1854, passed an ordinance allowing the owners of houses debarred of 
street frontage to take possession of the land between them and the 
nearest street. 

The architecture of the adobe age had no freaks or fads in it. 
Like the laws of the Medes and Persians, it altered not. There was, 
with but very few exceptions, but one style of house — ^the square- 
walled, flat-roofed, one-story structure — looking, as a writer of early 
times says, "Like so many brick kilns ready for the burning." Al- 
though there were picturesque homes in California under the Mexi- 
can regime, and the quaint mission buildings of the Spanish era were 
massive and imposing, yet the average town house of the native Cali- 
fornian, with its clay-colored adobe walls, its flat asphaltum-covered 
roof, its ground floor and its iron-barred windows, was as devoid of 
beauty without as it was of comfort and convenience within. Imaigi- 
native modern writers speak of the "quaint tiled roofs of old Los 
Angeles," as if they were a prominent feature of the old pueblo. 

Even in the palmiest days of its Mexican occupation tiled roofs 
were the exception. Besides the church and the cuartel the other 
buildings that obtained distinction of being roofed with tiles were 
the Carillo House, that stood on the present site of the Pico House; 
the house erected by Jos^ Maria Avila on Main street north of the 
church; Don Vicente Sanchez's house, a two-story adobe on the east 
side of the Plaza; the Alvarado house, on First street between Main 
and Los Angeles streets, and the house of Antonio Rocha, on the 
present site of the Phillips Block. All these residences were erected 
between 1822 and 1828. The old cuartel (guardhouse) was built about 
1790, and the Plaza Church was begun in 1818. At the time of the 
American conquest of California tile-making was practically a lost 
art. It died out with the decadence of the missions. It is to be re- 
gretted that the tiled roof of the Church of Our Lady of the Angels 
was replaced by a shingled one when the building was remodeled in 
1861. "The fitness of things" was violated when the change waa 
made. It was only the aristocrats of the old pueblo who could ait- 
ford to indulge in tiled roofs. The prevailing roofing material was 
brea or crude asphaltum. 

James O. Pattie, a Kentucky trapper, who visited Los Angeles 
in 1828, and wrote a narrative of his adventures in California, thu«» 
describes the buildings in it and the manner of roofing them: 

"The houses have flat roofs, covered with bituminous pitch 
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brought from a place within four miles of the town, where this arti- 
cle boils up from the earth. As the liquid rises, hollow bubbles like 
a shell of large size are formed. When they burst the noise is heard 
distinctly in the town. The large pieces thus separated are laid on 
the roof, previously covered with earth, through which the pitch can- 
not penetrate when it is rendered liquid again by the heat of the sun." 

This roof factory that Pattie describes seems to have ceased 
operations of late years; possibly because there is no demand for its 
product. This incipient volcano was still in operation when Fre- 
mont's battalion passed it in 1847. Lieut. Bryant, in his book, 
"What I Saw in California," says "on the march from Cahuenga 
Pass to the City of Angels we passed several warm springs which 
throw up large quantities of bitumen or mineral tar." These springs 
are located on the Hancock Rancho west of the city. 

The adobe age was not an aesthetic age. The old pueblo was 
homely almost to ugliness. The clay-colored fronts of the houses 
that marked the lines of the irregular streets were gloomy and unin- 
viting. There was no glass in the windows; no lawns in front; no 
sidewalks, and no shade trees. But even amid these homely sur- 
roundings there were aesthetic souls that dreamed dreams of beauty 
and yearned for better things. The famous speech of Begidor 
Leonardo Cota, delivered in the Ayuntamiento nearly sixty years 
aso, has come down to us in its entirety, and stamps its author as a 
man in advance of the age in which he lived. It has in it the hope- 
fulness of boom literature, although somewhat saddened by the 
gloom of uncongenial suroundings. 

"The time has arrived," said he, "when the city of Los Angeles 
begins to figure in the political world, as it now finds itself the capi- 
tal of the department. Now to complete the necessary work that, 
although it is but a small town, it should proceed to show its beauty, 
its splendor and its magnificence in such a manner that when the 
traveler visits us he may say, 'I have seen the City of the Angels; I 
have seen the work of its sanitary commission, and all these demon- 
strate that it is a Mexican Paradise.' It is not so under the present 
conditions, for the majority of its buildings present a gloomy— a 
melancholy aspect, a dark and forbidding aspect, that resembles 
the catacombs of ancient Rome more than the habitations of a free 
people, I make these propositions: First, that the government be 
requested to enact measures so that within four months all the house- 
fronts shall be plastered and whitewashed; second, that all owners 
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l>e requested to repair the same or open the door for the denunciator. 
If jou adopt and enforce these measures, I shall feel that I have done 
something for my city and my country." 

Don Leonardo's eloquent appeal moved the department assembly 
to pass a law requiring the plastering and whitewashing of the 
house fronts, under penalty of fines ranging from |5 to $25 if the 
work was not done within a given time. For a while there was a 
whitening of house-fronts g.nd a brightening of interiors. The sin- 
dico's account-book in the old archives contains a charge of twelve 
reales for a fanega (one and one-half bushels) of lime "to whitewash 
the court." Although lime is cheaper now, I doubt whether twelve 
reales' worth of it would give a coat of whitewash to some city of- 
ficials. 

Don Leonardo's dream of transforming the "City of the Angels" 
into a Mexican paradise was never realized. The fines were never 
collected. The whitewash faded from the house-fronts and was not 
renewed. The old pueblo again took on the gloom of the Catacombs. 

In the adobe age every man owned his own house. No houses 
were built for rent, nor for sale on speculation. The real estate agent 
was unknown. When travelers or strangers from other towns paid 
a visit to the old pueblo they were entertained at private houses, or 
if no one opened his doors to them they moved on to the nearest mis- 
sion, where they were sure of a night's lodging. 

In 1834, Gov. Figueroa notified the Ayuntamiento that he was 
about to visit the pueblo and desired accommodations for himself 
and staff. The town council asked the priest to give up his house 
to the Governor, but the padre refused, saying that his rooms be- 
longed to the church, and to surrender them to the civil power would 
be giving up his ecclesiastical rights. So the Governor gave up his 
projected visit because the town was too poor to entertain him. 
Notwithstanding the technical point urged by the padre, the civil 
power did make use of his house. When there was no resident 
priest in the pueblo, which frequently happened, the padre's house 
was put to a variety of uses. Several times it was used for a boys' 
school; once for a girls' school, and after a revolution, if the cuartel 
was not large enough to accommodate all the prisoners, the curate's 
house was taken for a jail. During the revolution of 1845 the school 
was turned out and the old house was used by Pico and Castro for 
army headquarters. This useful old building, which stood near the 
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northwest corner of the Plaza church, was burned down about forty 
years ago. 

In 1835 the Mexican Congress proclaimed Los Angeles the capi- 
tal of Alta California. Commissioners were appointed to find suita- 
ble quarters for government offices until a government house could 
be built. Don Louis Vignes's house, which stood on the present 
site of the Philadelphia Brewery, was offered at a yearly rental of 
1400. Don Juan Temple's house later on. was also offered. During 
the ten years that the capital question was agitated, periodical house 
hunts were made for governmental headquarters, but nothing came 
of them. The people of Monterey held on to the governors and the 
archives and added insult to injury by claiming that they were more 
moral and more cultured than the Angelenos. They claimed they 
had a fertile soil, a mild climate and that their women and useful 
animals were very productive — insinuations that enraged the An- 
^elefios. The bitter feeling engendered between the arribeSos (up- 
pers) of the North and the abajefios (lowers) of the South over the 
capital question was the beginning of the jealousy between Northern 
and Southern California — a jealousy that has been kept alive for 
more than sixty years. The capital question was the pricipal cause 
of the civil war between the North and the South in 1837 — a war 
which resulted in the subjugation of the South and the triumph of 
Monterey. It was not a very bloody war. At the battle of San 
Buenaventura, where for two days cannon "volley'd and thunder'd," 
one man was killed on the northern side. At the battle of Las Flores 
the southern army was severely scared, driven into a cattle corral 
and captured — probably lassoed. In the revolution of 1845 the aba- 
jefios won. At the battle of Cahuenga — a battle that raged for two 
days, and resulted in the killing of a mule — Pico and Oarillo of 
the South defeated Micheltorena of the North. The decisive battle 
of Cahuenga made Pico Governor of California and Los Angeles its 
capital. Next year the gringo army came, captured the country and 
carried the capital back to Monterey. 

While Los Angeles was the capital, the government house was 
an adobe building that stood on the present site of the St. Charles 
Hotel. It was used in 1847 by two companies of the United States 
Dragoons as barracks, and when the county was organized in 1850 
it became the first courthouse. The lot extended through to Los 
Angeles street. In an adobe building on the rear of this lot the first 
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newspaper — La Estrella (The Star) — ever issued in Los Angeles was 
printed. 

The old adobe government house had rather an eventful history. 
It was built in the early thirties. Pico bought it for the goverhmfent 
from Isaac Williams, agreeing to pay $5000 for it. In i846, when 
hostilities had broken out between the Americans and the native 
Californians in the North, Pico, "to meet urgent expenses necessary 
to be made by the government," mortgaged the house and lot to 
Eulogio de Cells for $2000, "which sum shall be paid as soon as order 
shall be established in the department." The gringo invaders came 
down to Los Angeles shortly afte-r the mortgage was maide, and Pico 
fled. Several years after peace was restored- Cells began suit 
ag;ainst Wilson, Packard and Pico to foreclose the mortga:ge. The 
mortgage was satisfied, but through some strange oversight the caiie 
was not dismissed. It was a cloud on this title of the property,' and 
nearly fifty years after the suit was begun it was brought up in Judge 
York's court and dismissed on the showing that the issues that gave 
it existence had long since been settled. 

It was in the old government house that Lieut. Gillespie and his 
garrison were stationed when the Californians, under Varela and 
Plores, revolted. An attack was made on Gillespie's force on the 
aight of September 22, 1846, by a party of Californians numbering 
about sixty men. Gillespie's riflemen drove them ofif, killing three 
of the assailants, so he claimed. But the dead were never found. 
Gillespie was compelled to abandon the government house and take 
position on Fort Hill. After a siege of five days he was forced to 
evacuate the city. 

From its proud position as the Capitol of California, this historic 
old adobe descended in the scale of respectability until it ended its 
eventful career as a barroom. Within it were enacted some of the 
bloodiest tragedies of the early fifties. 



